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Perhaps the general reader believes that there was in 1832 perfect 
unanimity in that commonwealth as there actually was in De- 
cember, 1860. It is only by reading such monographs as the 
present that one's general opinions acquire a solid foundation. 

Charles H. McCarthy, Ph. D. 



A History of American Journalism. By James Melvin Lee. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1917. Price, 
$3.50. 

A comprehensive history of American journalism has as yet 
not been published that gives in detail the trials and vicissitudes, 
the successes and failures, the literary elegance and the idiosyn- 
crasies of the nation's journalistic celebrities. Nor does this 
book present an exhaustive treatment of the subject. The 
purpose and scope of the work seems to be to give certain general 
aspects of American journalism with a particular emphasis re- 
garding the beginnings; but no general effort has been made to 
determine the editorial policies in a scientific way that might be 
useful to the student of journalism. The author does not show 
that deep analytical power which would compel the attention and 
interest of the philosopher of history. 

The introductory chapters, which relate the modes of com- 
munication of the ancients, might very reasonably be omitted, 
and in its place might be substituted a clear definition of what 
constitutes the field of American journalism. No sufficient 
reason is apparent for the author's failure to treat weekly, monthly 
and quarterly periodicals. Is not the magazine and the review 
as much within the sphere of the journalist as the daily newspaper? 

One would expect also that some attention would be bestowed 
on the religious press in this country, for we know that no op- 
portunity for expression of opinion was lost by the diurnals, 
when questions of grave moment, affecting church and state, 
engaged the public mind. For instance, the spirit of the early 
press in New England, at least, cannot be properly understood 
without a summary or panoramic view of the strong counter- 
acting influences, political, national and religious, always at war 
with that ascendancy. 
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In the formative period of our country's history, when im- 
migration from almost every land was being woven into the 
warp and woof of this republic, there were also many disturbing 
elements at work, endeavoring to tear asunder the fabric from 
which our nation was being formed. The Puritanical Federalists 
early attempted to abridge the rights and liberties of certain 
peoples of foreign birth. The obnoxious Alien and Sedition Laws 
were the special instruments used to smother the freedom of the 
press. We have not even a mention of Matthew Lyon of Ver- 
mont, who was the first Irishman to suffer under the Sedition Law. 
He was later elected to Congress and had the satisfaction of 
casting the deciding vote which defeated Adams for re-election. 
This attempt of the President to muzzle the opposition press 
was one of the chief causes for the downfall of the Federalist 
party. With the rise of Jeffersonian democracy many restraints 
were removed, but in their place arose a propagandist press 
which endeavored to persecute, by every species of vituperation 
that human ingenuity could devise, these exiles from European 
tyranny and autocracy. In this propaganda English agents 
played no small part, especially against their traditional oppo- 
nents, the United Irishmen. 

To meet this virulence and invective, and to nail every viola- 
tion of the truth and distortion of fact, the Irish newspapers 
were begun in some of the principal cities of the United States. 
These journals, while they waged war for the protection of their 
liberties, were at the same time a force and a power in the great 
work of Americanization of immigrants. For this reason, and 
on account of the influence they had in the neutralization of 
existing prejudices, they must claim some attention by the 
historian of American journalism. 

The difficulty in selection of interesting, valuable and relevant 
facts on the history of American journalism; the inaccessibility 
and the dearth of original source; the inaccuracies of much of 
the supplementary materials, dealing chiefly with persons and 
circumstances, make the work of the historian a monumental 
task. The author has done well to express, within the contents 
of one volume of moderate size, the salient features of American 
journalistic achievement. The plan of dividing the book into 
periods is admirably executed, and therefore convenient for 
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reference. The chief regret of the critical student of history is 
that the text is not accompanied by authorities consulted; nor 
is there a bibliographical reference of any kind to encourage 
further research in some of the more particular aspects of jour- 
nalism. 

Paxil J. Foik, C.S.C., Ph.D. 



A Glory of Maryland. By M. S. Pine, Philadelphia, Pa.: Salesian 
Press, Don Bosco Institute, 1917. Price, $1.00. 

This is really quite an interesting and attractive booklet. It 
is a metrical account of the life and labors of the Most Reverend 
Leonard Neale, D.D., the second Archbishop of Baltimore, the 
authoress' real name being Sister Mary Paulina. The historical 
notes at the end are themselves worth the price, not to mention 
the numerous illustrations containing some rare old prints. It is a 
labor of love on the part of the writer, inasmuch as Archbishop 
Neale was instrumental in establishing the Visitation Nuns in the 
United States. But anyone interested in the early history of the 
church in the United States will find the book well worth reading, 
as the notes are full of much interesting information upon that 
subject, especially information of a biographical character. The 
greater activity of Archbishop Neale's immediate predecessor in 
the see of Baltimore, Archbishop Carroll, has perhaps unduly rel- 
egated the memory of Neale to the obscure background. Yet the 
latter did leave the impress of his work upon the rising church, and 
it is precisely this which the author brings out with due emphasis. 
The book may serve a good purpose in inducing American-Cath- 
olic laymen to read somewhat of the early history of their church, 
a subject upon which at present they are unfortunately and 
densely ignorant. 

Lucien Johnston, S.T.L. 



Centennial History of Illinois. Volume III; The Era of the Civil 
War: 1848-1870, by Arthur Charles Cole. The Illinois Cen- 
tennial Commission, Springfield, 111., 1919. 

" The Catholic Church was gaining steadily in the larger cities 
from the heavy immigration of Irish and foreign Catholics. The 
Right Reverend James Oliver Van de Velde was installed as sue- 



